Golden Goa
Master Eckhart, and of the English author of The Cloud of Un-
knowing. It has become dear that the vision of truth, which these
European mystics record having seen, transcended their dogmatic
beliefs and was analogous to the Brahminic vision.
The seventeenth-century Jesuits were among the few at that
time who saw that Brahminism was more than the horrid tangle
of superstitions which some of its outward forms suggested. In
order to apply their method of proselytizing from the top, they
tried to find out more precisely in what it consisted, so that, by
force of superior dialectic, they could show how it fell short of the
truth they could reveal. Like Ricci in China who was assuring the
Confucians that the step from their theism to Christianity was an
easy one? so they in India, after mastering the Brahminical books,
must devise a similar acceptable transition. A Summa would be
required, reconciling Catholic and Brahmin philosophy, as Aquinas
had reconciled Catholic and Greek, a reconciliation acceptable to
both the Brahmins and the Pope, not an easy book to write but one
of which they believed themselves capable. The reader will per-
ceive that a syncretism of sorts was to be offered, a reconcilement
not by a demonstration of the transcendental resemblance between
Christianity and Brahminism, but by means of a dialectic which
would convince the Hindu philosophers that Catholic revelation
was needed to amplify their knowledge. Christianity would be
introduced to them as a supernatural confirmation of truths, some
of which, it was allowed, they had apprehended by natural means.
Knowing, as we now do, the nature of the Atman metaphysic, it
goes without saying that, while a syncretism of Brahminism and
Catholicism might be possible on the transcendental levels com-
mon to the mystical saints of both religions, it was not possible to
bring that about by dialectical pyrotechnics. The Jesuits* attempt
to accomplish this impossibility is a very curious episode in the
history of the West's assault upon the beliefs of the East.
At the beginning of the seventeenth century the most impor-
tant centre of Brahmin learning was at Madura, the university
city of Malabar, a triangle of country which forms the toe of
India. The Mugnal had not penetrated so far south. It was the
very hub of the Brahmin world, a Hindu kingdom of an. im-
memorial kind. Thousands of students attended the university.
The curriculum was a long course in the Sanskrit classics, in its
first stages concerned with their grammar ajid literal render-
ing into the spoken language, which was Tamil, The later stages,